THE  EDWARDIANS

presiding rotundity of the lamp-shade, (Sylvia
noticed, with amusement, that no ash-trays were
included among this rubbish.) Palms stood in each
corner of the room, and among the branches of
the palms nestled family photographs, unframed,
but mounted upon a cardboard of imperishable
stiffness; a single shake, thought Sylvia, taking in
every detail in the short space between the door
and the tea-table, a single shake would bring down
cascades of relations: Aunt Fanny in her bustle,
George in his sailor-suit, Ernestine about to bowl
her hoop;  and  one  photograph  of surprising
beauty, Daisy the present Dowager, a well-known
Irish beauty, dressed in ermine from top to toe,
with her two little boys on a sleigh in a forest of
snow-clad firs, somewhere in the Carpathians; and
then, coming nearer home, Sylvia herself with
Margaret, Sylvia wearing a tweed cap and tailor-
made skirt with a sailor tie, Margaret in a pram,
wearing a bonnet tied under the chin and a pair
of gloves that had thumbs but only a bag for the
fingers. It struck Sylvia as odd that she should
figure in so intimate a connection in so unfamiliar
a drawing-room. She knew that her photograph
was there, not because her sister-in-law had any
affection for her, but because she figured (however
unacceptably) as one of the family. It was right
that poor George's wife should have her place
among the palms.

Yes, certainly the room was overcrowded. There
were too many chairs, too many hassocks, too
many small tables, too much pampas grass iji